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' I am Albcyt/vBhqinker,,, president of the Ameri- 
can Fedora tiorv-^of Teachers, ATL-CIO, a union of 
teachers, paraprofessibnals, and other educational 
personnel. The' AFT has more than 450,000 mem- 
bers in Over 2,000 local unions throughout the 
country. We welcome this oppgrtunity to present 
our position on what programs should be enacted 
for^J^he children of our country before these two 
subcommittees. We have followed the course of 
your hearings with great interest.and are pleased 
to have this chance to speak on the mafor new 
initiatives for children that you are considering.- 
Numerous arguments have already been pre- 
sented here as to whr^ this country must expand 
iFacilities for thL\care of children. There are many 
compelling reasbns which were spelled out in a 
resolution pas sea by the AFL-CIO in^May of this 
year : 

"The unmet noed^for child care is greater today than 
it has ever been, be^^aiise large and growing numbers 
pf women, have to \work. They are being forced to 
leave their children without 'the care and attention 
they need., Other mothers, oi| public assistance, wlint 
jobs but cannot find adequate child care. 



the problem: 

-From 1948 to 1973, lh9 pt?reentage of working moth- 
ers grew from 18 percent to 44 percent. 

-26 'million cfiildren (6 million uhder 6 years old) 
haye working mothers. ' 
" '—12 million children live in female-headed house- 
holds where the median ii^come is &6,195 if^e mother 
works and $3,760 if she does' not. 
' ~5 million children live in single-parent families 
where the parent is in the labor force and ou^ of the 
hpfno^ i . 

"During this time of massive and still rising unem- 
ployment and continuing inflation, the family's real 
•dollar shrinks. As husbands become unemployed, 
wives seeJ< to replace their income. But to w-ork. they 
must find decent care for their children. • 
"More mothers are constantly entering the labor 
• force and many more need and want work. But lack 
of adequate child'care poses a major problem to alt of 
^Ibem. In addition, millions of disadvantaged children, 
^^Bose mothers arc home, could benefit frorrr child- 
^RPk services. There are, 5 million children i5nder 6 
years of age in poor and near-poor families, many of 
whom could benefit greatly fromxhild-^are services." 

In addition, there is -increasing recognition of 
the importance of the , early' years to the total 



intellectual and socic^I 'development of children. 

In terms 6^ the Child and Family Services Act, , 
these facts lead us to the cenfral question of how 
tjO best frame a program' so as to maximize its 
impact for working women and single parents, 
for the totaT development of the child,' for the 
prgfessionais who work with, children, and for 
the social needs of the 'nation. We believe that , 
the best way to do this Is by administerii^g such 
.programs through the pi.ubHc education system. 

We are aware that our positidp in support of 
the public%hooIs as the.presumed prime sponsor 
for chijd-development programs represents a ma- 
jor ^departure from the established organization 
and substance,of existing federal programs and a 
departure from the direction these committees 
took in passing the vetoed Comprehensive Child 
Development Act in 1971. We believe that at 
that fime the use of the public-school system as 
prime sponsor was not adequately considered,, 
probably becaOse even in| 1971 it was not yet 
clear that thq schools we^rei available to admjnis- 
ter a program 'that would serve ev^n more chil- 
df en tKaii thcy WGre^lread^re^^ponsi^^ 
whole trend of declining enrollments Vn education 
has produced a situation where the scAool system 
can now begin to provide arid coordinate needed 
services for children ^ in the prekindergarten age 

In fact, now is a time waen our social poli- 
cies should be tryirig to combine the interests 
of children, parent^, and the professionals al- 
ready working in existing programs to develop 
a program that will meet the common needs of 
all. We believe that the approach outlined in S. 
626 and H.R. 2966 does not represent the best 
way. to do the job. By providiiig prime sponsor- 
ships for state and local gdVernments, with 
opportunities for profit makers, pt^ivate non- 
profits, coiTwnunity-action agencies and others 
to operate programs, the bill^ould guarantee 
a fragmentation of effort, duplication of sefv- 
i<5es, and would act as an irihibition to the 
creation of a strong active constituency able 
to secure the funding and public support so 
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necessary for the success of such a program. 
We believe that putting responsibility in the 
schools is the best way to create a program 
that can grow. This is the case I intend to make 
heire today. 

First, the schools are available throughout the 
country. They exist in urban, suburban, small- 
town, and rural areas. ^By being universally avail- 
able, the school systerri. meets* the first, anH one 
of the most important, criteria that the AFT has 
for a child-dcvelppment program, Chi^-develop- 
ment programs should be available to al^^ehildren 
whose parents desire to utilize this service. It 
should not be restricted on the basis of means 
tests, sliding income scales, or other criteri^i that 
prevent the majority of our citizens from utiliz- 
ing a highly desirable and crucial public service. 



Second, oyer the past few years, the school sys- 
tems of our country have become adept at ad- ' 
ministering large, complicated rederal programs. 
They akeacjly posjsess the expertise to move im- 
mediately to the implementation stage without 
creation of another layer of bureaucracy. 

Another major criteria the AFT has is that the 
program should contribtite^to the intellectual de- 
velopment of young children. Within the last 20' 
years, the works cff educators like Benjamin 
Bloom, J, ,McVicker Hynt, Jerome Bruner, and 
Jean Piaget have pointed to the crucial impor- 
tance of the early— what are now .thought of as 
preschool— years to the later intellectual poten- 
tial of children. Their thinking tends to support 
the idea that the young child shojuld be delib- 
erately exposed to stimulating experiences rather 



than simply left on his own. Th§ evidence on why 
the public , schools would.be better equipped to 
provide such stimulation includes the following: 

1. It is Well known that much of ja child's develop- 
ment during the early years has to do with the social, 
emotional, and physical growth that surrounds Intel- . 
lectual development. These areas are just as important 
to cognitive growth as those activities viewed more 
•trlctiy as ^'academfc.** In view of this, comprehensive 
pUblic-tfchool services having to do with diagnosis;' - 
guidance CQunsdUng, health (innoculation, etc.), 
apeciaUtreatriient referrals, bilingual eduCation,'handi- 
capped education, and the services of dieticians would ' 
proviife children with more services than the average 
nursery or day-care center. 

2. An Office of Child Development Report called 
*'A Report on Longitudinal Evaluations of Preschool , 
Projects: Early Intervention Effective?'* which sug- 
gests that the gains of program like Head Start are 
better maintained if there is a .continuity of effort 
between such programs and supplementary, public, 
school-age programs like Follow Through. It would 
seem to make" sense to administer both through public 
schools it) gain maximum effect from a inore compre- 
hensive effort. ^ 

3. A report of the Institute for Development of Edu- 
cational Activities (I/D/E/A) which catalogued alJ the 
possible kinds of activities that could take place in 
preschool and found-that most programs which they- 
looked at were heavily concentrated in a few. of the 
more obvious: blocks, naps, outdoor play, etc. (see 
Appendix). The I/D/E/A researcliers also found sig- 
nificantly higher program quality in the piiblic-school 



kindergarten programsl they observed and attributed 
the difference to the ftict that these programs were 
part of tho educationali mainstream and not isolatfed 
as were many of the preschool programs. 
There are other, les^ obvious, reasoils why it - 
makes sense to uso the schools, fpr , these , pro- 
grams:, ■.. ■■ \\ ' " : 1. ' . ■ 
' 1. It woiild be more efficient to use existing under- 
utilized resources than equip now ones. | 

2f: The public dghdbls Would bd frtore able to co- 
ordinate the diagnostic^ counseling, dietetic, and other 
services needed by young; children*, than isolatled day- 
care Centers. The^schdbls irerperfonning-this-function - 
wfth respect to handicppiped childrefi o^d tliere Js 
every readon to^ believe (hey can do it with young 
children as welL Somil services, such as dental care,^ 
wh^ch are now provided in public schools, could he - 
piiovided to children earlier if (fairly childhood pro- 
grams were part, of the Vuplic-school systi^m. 

3. Qualified personnel: Tnrough the licensing mech- 
anisms already in place in every state and local edu- 
cation agency in the iCountiW, a program run through 
the schools could be sure of using the best availably 
people for its operatidn. W£ have heard much about 
the lack of qualified people) in early childhood edu- 
cation and how much lead tlmi^ and training is needed 
to reach the fully operative stage.' Part qt the reason 
for the teacher shortage of the lOSOs anli^ 19608 was 
" thuTidlculonsly" low Tiay~thatl^eac hers received. With 
the advent of professional pay scales 'Won Jhi;ough' 
collective bargaining, more and more teachers began 




to look at their job/ as a lifetime profossion. When 
teacher salaries bocame competitive With some of 
those paid in the private sector, many qualified teach- 
ers stayed with their jobs and the turnover in educa« 
tion became less of a problem. Wf^ wonder how many 
more qualified people would sec^ the jobs in these 
programs if they were available at professional sal- 
aries. It might turn out that the shortage Is not as great 
as is currently anticipated^ and that a real prograiii can 
be made operative. Wo do, however, agree that spe- 
cial skills are heeded for very yoiing children and wor 
do advocate provision for training professionals both 
inservice and preservice. " 

^ PUBLIC CONTROL . 

In our view, one of the main reasons why new 
initiatives In child development should come un- 
der the jurisdiction of ^the public schools is that 
the schools are publicly administered and con- 
trolled. Because the schools are so often sup- 
ported by separate and visible taxation; they must 
he accountable" td parents and the public.^ And 
because fundinjf^ for the schools is so frequently 
dependent on voted bond issues or vote^J in- 
^creases ih propepty-tdx millage, thepublic-educa- 
tion system is one of the most responsive in- 
-Stitutions-of gDvernrnent. Private profit-making - 
entities in the day-car.e business, on the other 
hand, are not subject to democrtltio policy- 
making, arid their services are always geared to 




their profit margins. It is our position that the 
public schools should, be ' the presumed prime 
sponsor of programs provided for under this bill 
except in those instance's where the public-school 
system is unwilling or unable to assume this*re- 
sponsibility. Our position on this issue is shared 
by virtually all of the. education community and 
by the AFL-CIO. In May, a tesolution adopted 
unanimously by the AFL-CIO' Executive Council 
stated: . v 

"In most communities, the school system would be 
the appropriate prime sponsor of the child-care and 
early childhood development program, wiHi the re- 
sponsibility for planning programs, distributing funds 
and monitoring programs, ^here the school system is 
unwilling or unable to undertake this responsibility 
in accordance with f<ideral stahdards, som'e^-othor 
appropriate public or nonprofit community organiza-, 
tion should be eligible. 

"Even where the public-sbhool systems are- the prime 
sponsor, all of the services need not actMally be of- 
fered in public-schftol facilities. For instance, com- 
munities may wairf in-home child care, fanffly and * 
group day-care homes for children who are too young 
or not ready for Targe school facilities, as. well as ^ 
special services for the emotionally and physically 
handicapped which may be offered outside the edu- ^ 
ca t io n al sys tem; tVe" suppdrl the~^xpansio n ~bf IKese 
diversified, services by educational systems or by an 
alternative sponsor as they administer these programs. 

"Only public and nonprofit groups should be per- 
^ mitted to participate in the program. There Is no legiti- 
mate role for profitmaking entrepreneurs in child-care 
, programs. Tl]ie sorry record of prof itiiiaklng organiza- . 
tions in the provision of human services, especially 
in the nursing-home, health-care, and education fields, 
has led the AFL-CIO to strongly oppose any involve- 
ment of prdfitmakers ii^ human-services programs. 
Profitm'akers were excluded from prQyiduig day care 
under Head Start. They should continue to be ex- 
' eluded in any new early childhood and day-care 
programs." 

' Cfearly, the time has^oime to reverse direction. 
AlthoUigh current efforts include many programs 
^that meet high standards and provide qu^lity^care 
for the children served^ they cannot take the place 
of a comprehensive prograrn intended for all chil- 
dren. While we support continued funding for 
these programs^ we believe it is tipie to examine 
some reasons for. the sorry state of child- 
development program^. 
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HTp'^'john Brademas TD-lnd.) and Sen. wTIter .Mondale (D-MinnTn^ten^t^^^^^ President Albert Shanker's testimony fit the 
Child and Family Servnces hearing June 5. • ' 



FAILURE AT IMPLEMENTATION 
. AND FUNDING > 

C^vrrLippin^; jtirisdii. tiOns u^nkc i-t ini[iossibU' 
to kncP^v'cxactlv wh.it r^'.nu\is not bein^; doni', 
but a fuw dfcimatic uxanipJcs <JhoiHd help to illus- 
trate i:he problems inhereri't to multiple adminis- 
trations: 

1. The Knrly and Periodic Scrnnnins. Dinj^nnsis^ and 
Trnatmtjnt Proj^rain has «x^rr(?fjne(l only 10 porrnnt nf a 
'pnssibln'lO to 13 millfon childrtjn under 21 for poSpsibIn 
physical dnfects. Tho purpose of tht^ program was to 
providn chiltlren who am eligihln for Mndicaid with 
prnv(»ntive health cam, FIKW hns not hnnn ahin to 
persuade the states to implomnnt the program Con- 



'j»ress aiithorized seven year<s ago. 

2. Thte Supplemental Security Income Program is 
intende,i:i to provide monthly cash payments to dis- 
ahlnd Children. The payments vary according to a 
family Vincomn and the nature orthe disability. HEW 
how ektimatfis tl\at only 65,0Q0 out of a possible 
2!)0.000 ^'ligible children are now receiving thesa^ay- 
mentsl Children receiving SSI are automatically eligi- 
hle fc(r Medicaid and would also be provided wifh 
vocational tr«iining. No effective outreach programs 
now jjxist to find ^hese children, 

3. S900 million appropriated for state social-service 
programs went unspent during J973. The $2.5 billion 

^ allocated to social services through Title IV-A is the 
.largest federal source of day-care money. Only a little 
"more than hhlf the^money was actually spent. 
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POOR QUALITY OF STAFF, PHYSICAL 
PLANT, HEALTH AND SAFETY, ETC. 

The well-known study, "Windows on Day • 
Care^" published by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, and "Early Schooling in the 
United States," a report of l/D/E/A, are among 
the many studies which thoroughly document 
the poor conditions found in many day-care 
establishments and the inadequate professional 
tr^iining received by most staffs. Both these re- 
ports placethe blame at the feet of the states 
which, for the most part have inadequate state- 
licensing provisions and staff qualifications that 
are set very low. A state-by-state analysis of 
these provisions, which can be found in "Child 
Care Data and Materials," a report of the Senate 
Committee on Finance, shows that day-care staff 
can range in qualification from such- vague stipu- 
lations as "equipped for work required" in Idaho, 
Iowa, and Kentucky to the prerequisite of a B.A. 
in Hawaii. 

Although all but two states require that day- 
care centers be licensed, many exempt federally 

^QRerated- Qr^regulated.jrenteis... And,...siiice the ' 

Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements de- 
fer to the states in the licensing of centers arid 
staff, theref is little to prevent endless buck-pass- ^ 
ing between the two levels of government!^ when 
it comes#to enforcement. 

LACK OF ADHERENCE TO 
LICENSING STANDARDS INCLUDING 
CHILD/ ADULT RATIOS 

Because of fragmentation, surveys in tlys field 
, are hard to come by. Yet a recent hJEW audit of 
day-care programs called "The Review of Child- . . 
Care Services Provided Under. Title IV, Social 
Security Act" gives enough information to indi- 
cate how wide the gap is between licensing de- 
mands and reality^ Of 552 centers and private 
homes wJiich provide daycare in nine states, the 
.^udit found that 425 did not meet minimum 
fiealth-and-safety requirements while over a third 
of the sample did not meet child/staff ratio re- 
quirements. Such figures are really quite shock- 
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ing; It is surprising that they have not roceived 
more attentiop' in the testimony tefore these 
committees. ' 

INADEQUATE STAFF RESOURCES^ 

All of the major studies I have referred to thus 
far support the observation that most day-rare 
and early childhood centers employ staffs at very 
low'rates of pay. Low wage-scale cannot hope to 
attract the best qualified people. In fact, "as our 
- members know, one of the reasons for the teacher 
shortage of the 1950s was the ridiculously loW ^ 
pay th.it teachers received. It took some hard bat- 
tles and collective bargaining to make teaching 
a job anyone would view as a long-term profes- 
sion. It also meant that teaching came to attract 
better ' qualified professionals. The same could 
come to be true in the day-care field. 

At this point, some would argu^that all this 
information on poor-quality care on* proves that 
day care is bad for children a"hd th^t the federal 
government is wiffe not to involve itself. 
, Nothing could be further from the truth. 

' _ WQm_en_wilJ_^o onjA/orki 

actions are or are not taken by the Congress. The 
lack of access to quality child care will not elimi- 
nate the economic necessity of supporting a fam- 
ily. Rather, failure to provide quality child care 
to those who need it will simply force families 
to settle for custodial care or no care. And it will 
be the children who suffer. The problem will not 
gp away by ignoring it. It is not a'qf^estion of en- 
couraging women to leave home. Rather, women 
working and leaving the home are facts which 
have existed. Their numbers continue tO increase 
in spite of rising unemployment and in spite of 
decreases in family size. 

America prides itself on being a child-loving 
society. In reality, we pay only lip-service to this 
ideal. A simple examination of the status of chil- 
dren today painfully illustrates this fact: 

' * America must bear the shame of lagging 
behind. 14 other courltries in the rate of infant 
mortality. 

• Twenty-nine percent 6f all children in our ' 
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Inner citieB do not see a doctor during a given 
year. ]^ ' \_ ■ ' - ^ 

• Five million children in the U.S. suffer . 
from malnutrition. 

^ Hundreds of thousands of handicapped 
children receive no services. 

• Thousands of retarded children are living 
in state ''warehouses" under what has be^n 
rightly called ''institutionalized child abuse.''^ 

Cl\ild abuse and neglect are widespread 
and growing problems among ajl social and 
economic groups. ^ 

• Teenage alcoholism ' and drug abuse are 

growing problems. 

One out^of nine children will be in juve- 
nilis court before they reach the age of 18. 

• Suicide is now the second leading cause 
of death for young Americans between ages 
15 ^nd 24. 

And what leadership roles have federal, state, 
and local governments taken to help alleviate this 
growing crisis? 

• HEW is currently spending only about 14 
percent of its total budget on children. 

• Children represent 40 percent of our pop- 
ulation but receive only 10 percent out of every 
health-service dollar. 

• Less than 1 percent of Revenue Sharing 
money has been spent by states and localities 
on children. : 

The costs of neglect are enormous. For the 
children, neglect means limited opportunities to 
develop, poor .health and limited opportunities 
to lead a happy and fruitful life. For society, 
neglect means expensive compensatory social- 
service and income-assisted. programs. 

The end result of all this is that the nation goes 
on year after year spending excessive time, 
money, and effort on the problems of juvenile 
delinquency and crime. We are looking in the 
wrong place £or solutions to problems resulting 
from a generation of children growing up with- 
out proper supervision. The situation becomes a 
tragic absurdity when one compares the $4 bil-^ 
lion a year cost to U.S. taxpayers^ of treating 



juvenile delinquency to the $400 million public ^ ; 
investment in preventive child-care programs 
scattered' about. government agencies. 

While tlj^is bill cannot bear the entire burden 
of our problejns, it can begjn to change the 
continuing record of non-accomplishment. It , 
can encourage programs such as the one now 
operating in Calif qrnia through the public 
schools which offers programs for^U children 
regardless of, income. We fully i^pilize that a 
program of this scppe cannofDe accomplished 
oversight; especially in times of such eco- 
nomic hardship and budget shortages, but we 
should remiJinber that means-tested programs 



TABLE 1 . . - 

RES ULTS OF HEALTH AND SAFETY REVIEW 

I Number 

Number not meeting 

" Care type examinetl requirements 

Day-care centers 453' - 363 
Family day-care hojnes (includes , 

care in the home of relatives 

orfriepds) 50* 2X 

In-homecare : 49 41 

Totals 552 . 4?5 

♦ Kxcludos 65 facilities which wore -cxaniinrtl in Vlrjfinitt but 
for which the rccorils nvuil»bk' did not (li.Hclfiso compliance 
with ht;alth and sHfety »tundiir<l.s. 

Source: "Ueview of Child Care Service Provided Under Title 
IV, Sucifi! -Security Act," HEW Audit Agency, Ofllco of the 
AHtiiHtunt ^Jecretury. ComptV-oller. p. 20- 



^ T ABLE 2 

RE SULTS OF CHILD/STAFF RATIOS REVIEW 

Number 
Number ^ not meeting 
f Caretype examined requirements 

Day-care centers 453' 185 . 

Family day-care homes (includes ^ 

care in the homes o) relatives 

or friends) • ■. - - 105 17 

In-home care _49 _41 . 

Totals 607 243 

Source: "Uevit-w of Child Ctirc Service Provided Under Title 
IV, Social Security Act," HEW Audit Agency. OnTice of the 
Assistant Secrotiiry. ComptroMor, p. 23. 




. CHART A . ^ Jjj 

Summary of compliance to day care center chiR!/ staff 
ratios requirements in Virginia, MIssbqrt, 
and Washington 



State 










and , 
center 1 


Age 


, Required ratio 
'State Fedef^r 


Ratio - 


Group , ' 


, Observed 


Virginia 








19:1 


^ A 


■2-5 • ' 


10:1 


'7:1 


B. ' 


2-6 


'10:1 


' 7ir 


20:1 


c • 


2-5 


lOrl 


7:1 


12:1 . 


D . ■ 


2-6 / 


10:1 


7:1 


15:1 


.E 


2.6 


10:1 


7:1 


11:1 


Missouri ,j 










A 


3-6 




^ 7:1 


12:1 ' 


B 


2-5 


im> 


7:1 ' 


15:1 


C 


a-5 


10:1 


7:1 


. 17:1 


D 


3r5 


. 10:1 


7:1 


. 19:1 - 


E 


3-5 


10:1 


7:1 ' 


,25:1 , 


Washington 










A 


4- 




7:1 , 


, ' 16:1 


B 


•3-5 


■ ]U 


7:1 


14:1 


C 


4-5 


10:1 


7:1 


• 16:1 


D ' 


5-6 


10:1 


7:1 


. 15:r 



• Ak i>rc\ioiiKly iiylioiK-)!, FIDOll provides for ohIlil/HlnfT rn- 
tioM rAnKinvr frntn r>:\ tn 10:1 tlrnfMuiintf ix\n]\i the iiffcft of 
thr -chlMrcti - T):) for It to 4 ymrs olds ; 7:1 for 4 to G yt^r 
c^IiIk, iukI 10:1 fur ohlcr fhihirni up l<» ntfr 14. In cunr of 
ovfrIni>i)iti»f KroupH, wo uflr<l the more lihrrn|^:l rtttrfo. 
Source: "Kt^virw of Child ('arr Hrrviro I'rnvid^d" Undrr Titlcj 

IV, Socinl Security Act." IIK Ami U , Afcrr^cy, ' Offlco of tin.' 

Assi.^tiint Serr<'tiiry,'C'rjmptro|l<'r, p. 21. ' 



CHART B 



States f. 
. reviewed 

Massachusetts 
NewJersey 
Virginia 
Georgia 



Number of 

facilities meeting child/ 
reviewed staff ratlqs 
12 

. ^0 
75 
12 



Number 
Number not ^ meeting health 
an^ safety 
requirements 

0 11 ' 

8 7 . 

20 17* 
11 9 



Michigan Compliance waived by SRS Regional Commissioner 
Texas' 6 3 5 

Missouri 
California 
Washington 

Totals 



40 


7 


27 


330 


123 


279 


607 


71 


70 


112 


, 243 


425 



* U»Vords wrrv not iivailjible to permit evaluation of health 
and safi'ty compliance nt rtH fiicjlitieH. 

Source: "Uevij'ur of Chil<i Ojre S*'rvi(fe Pn.vided lJnd<h- Title 
IV. Social Srcurity Act." HKW Audit Ajfrncy. (JfVicc of the 



1(J 



ERIC 



dvQiliibIc only to low- anU no-inlcolmo people 
4i«jjj^^ever evolved ialo universal, high qual- 
j^y, noiAdiscriminatory programs. Such pro- 
l^gramtf have traditionally served pooy people 

foofly and . working );)eople not at all. We;;,. 
ho^d avoi^j the pitfalls gf a poverty program 
.Mnd begin with a'^prograoi op<;n to all children 
that need the service. The time for these serv- 
ices is novf and the institution to sponsor them 
is the schools, 

' VWo^Knoyv that in a school system serving over 
4?ijfc^^ there are instance^; of rigiJily 

aiidlta^il lire; but vve belit'vi: llial critics have 
greatly distorted the state of education today. A 
resurgence \(?f inscM vice and preservice refori^s 



• . ' V ■ . • ^ 

has occurred. Alternative school's, work-study 
and cOinmunity-as-school programs, open cduca-* 
tion—all exist within the public schools. They do 
not exist everywhere because different communi- 
ties have different needs. Yet the, fact is, where 

.the public wants change and v^orks for change, 
tlie schools have responded. Placement . of 
comprcluMu^ive child devdopnient in the schools^ 
would necessarily increase parental involvement 
and contact, thus enhancing the school's position - 
as a community center. One would think that 
those Who oppose using' the schools. would wcl- 

' come this opporti4nity, lo make the schools an 

'even more integral 'part of our society. We be- 
lieve that when the program does Qperate through, 
the schools, they will. , ' 



